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The Education of the Aging in Institutions of 
Higher Learning! 


By WILLIS H. REALS 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


At THE Second International Gerontological 
Congress in St. Louis two years ago I read a 
paper, later reported in the Journal of Higher 
Education,? on ‘‘The Place of the University in 
the Education of the Aging’’ in which I said that 
universities had done very little in serving the 
educational needs of older persons, though they 
had been doing much for the younger and mid- 
dle-aged adults. There had been, however, a 
relatively small number of those of advanced 
years who had attended regular adult programs. 

In general, there are two types of programs 
for older persons: those serving directly the 
older population, and those for others, designed 
(a) to give a general understanding of the prob- 
lems arising from population and other societal 

1 Paper read at the Sixth Annual Scientific Meeting, 


Gerontological Society, San Francisco, August 26-28, 1953. 
2XXVI (June, 1953), 320-22 and 337. 


changes affecting the older population, and (b) 
to meet the needs of those directly concerned 
with aging—adult educators, employers, social 
and welfare agencies, and others. 

My earlier paper was concerned with the first 
type of program and, although for convenience 
it pointed out five specific areas of service, they 
could, however, be included in the following three 
areas : counseling ; programs as parts of the regu- 
lar extension and adult evening programs, espe- 
cially those in the liberal arts and in arts and 
crafts; and provision for older adults in regular 
daytime classes. 

These were selected because I had in mind 
direct services to the older person, but the uni- 
versity has a larger role to play than in perform- 
ing direct services. We expect from it some fun- 
damental exploration in the field—basic research 





on the various aspects of the aging problem: 
physical and mental abilities, capacities and at- 
titudes, employment, social and economic prob- 
lems, etc. The university can perhaps perform 
its greatest services by this basic research and 
setting up programs for those working with older 
persons: employers, social workers, educators, 
and others, in helping them to understand the 
problems and how best they can serve. 

The First National Conference on Aging,’ 
sponsored by the then Federal Security Agency 
of the United States, in one of its discussion 
groups considered the responsibilities of institu- 
tions of higher learning in providing educational 
programs. It listed four functions which they 
should assume: modifications of undergraduate 
curricula to include materials on aging; educa- 
tion for the aging; professional training in the 
field; and research. 

With reference to the undergraduate curricula 
it recommended there be three purposes: to de- 
velop an appreciation in the student of problems 
and viewpoints of persons of different ages; to 
prepare one for his own adjustment as he ages; 
and to develop an intelligent citizenship respon- 
sibility toward the aging population. It recom- 
mended no specific courses on aging for the 
undergraduate, but rather that materials be in- 
cluded in such subjects as psychology, biology, 
sociology, economics, and home economics. 

Although the study group discouraged segre- 
gation of the young and old in courses, many 
members expressed enthusiasm for a suggestion 
made by one of its members that the university 
should include a separate college for older peo- 
ple and it was further suggested that facilities be 
extended beyond the campus to the establishment 
of community and area colleges. 

This paper differs from the earlier one in that 
it attempts to report what universities are ac- 
tually doing rather than to give an opinion as to 
what they should be doing. It attempts to report 
the activities other than research of those univer- 
sities. Now there is only one way of getting this 
complete information, and that is to ask the in- 
stitutions either in person or by letter of inquiry. 
Visiting the institutions in person would have 
produced more accurate results, but it was en- 
tirely out of the question; so I resorted to the 

8‘‘Man and His Years—an Account of the First Na- 


tional Conference on Aging,’’ sponsored by the Federal 
Security Agency, Raleigh, N. C., p. 139. 
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second—a letter of inquiry. It was not my pur- 
pose to catalogue all the activities of all the in- 
stitutions of higher learning, for in the first 
place, although it might have been of some in- 
terest, it would hardly have served a very im- 
portant need, and, in the second place, to survey 
the nearly 2,000 institutions of higher learning, 
including teachers colleges and junior colleges, 
would have been impossible. This report, fur- 
thermore, does not represent even a sample of 
all the institutions, but rather particular types 
of institutions, those which have already done 
most in the field, or are likely to be most con- 
cerned—urban institutions and those belonging 
to the National University Extension Associa- 
tion, or the Association of University Evening 
Colleges. It was an attempt to discover some- 
thing of the growth of the movement and its 
character. 

In March of this year brief questionnaires were 
mailed to the following: deans or directors of the 
94 institutions, members of the Association of 
University Evening Colleges; deans or directors 
of the 21 institutions of the National University 
Extension Association, not members of the As- 
sociation of University Evening Colleges; and 
the 21 members of the Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, not members of either of the other two 
groups. 

The urban universities were selected because 
it was felt they had a greater interest in the 
problem than those in smaller communities; the 
extension divisions and evening colleges because 
it is those divisions which are concerned with the 
education of adults. Many follow-up letters 
were necessary, as will be evident later on. Let- 
ters were also sent to institutions employing pro- 
fessors emeriti and to many of the professors 
themselves. 

Previous studies—In 1948 a survey by the 
American Psychological Association’s Commit- 
tee on Instruction for Old Age and Maturity 
stated that of 144 medical schools, psychology 
departments and colleges of education respond- 
ing, 10 were offering professional training pro- 
grams for workers with the aging, 18 were plan- 
ning such programs, and 27 were integrating 
such instruction in other programs.‘ 

The New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee, in an unpublished survey of 468 institu- 


4 Journal of Gerontology, III (July, 1948), 225. 
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tions, in 1949 reported 463 with no special 
courses, though material was being included in 
several departments, such as psychology, sociol- 
ogy, economics, ete. Of the 36 schools of social 
work contacted, five had courses dealing specifi- 
cally with aging, three others planned to start 
such courses, and seven had conducted workshops 
or institutes on aging within recent years, often 
in co-operation with other divisions of the uni- 
versity and other groups.’ A personal letter 
from the New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee, July 18, 1953, states that the committee 
was not interested in publishing the results of 
the survey, since its purpose was only to estab- 
lish policy relating to its own state university 
system and getting more universities to appraise 
their own work. 

This study differs from those of the American 
Psychological Association and the New York 
State Joint Legislative Committee in that they 
were concerned primarily with courses and pro- 
grams about the aging population rather than 
those provided for the aging population. 

Altogether, 136 questionnaires were mailed. 
This represents approximately 12 per cent of the 
1,109 universities, colleges, and professional 
schools, exclusive of teachers colleges and junior 


colleges, in the United States.* As stated earlier, 
these groups were selected because it was thought 
they had a particular interest in the problem. 
Ninety-nine, or approximately 73 per cent of the 
questionnaires, were returned. 

Four principal questions were asked: 


1. In what divisions or departments the work, if 
any, was being given. 

2. The nature of the program, whether: courses, 
institutes, radio or television programs. 

3. Whether or not those over 50 were encouraged to 
enroll in regular undergraduate daytime courses. 

4. Whether or not they employed professors retired 
from other institutions. 


The questionnaire, in the case of institutions 
having extension divisions or evening colleges, 
was mailed directly to the dean or director. In 
the case of urban universities, not members of 
either association, it was mailed to the president. 

Although the questionnaire was simple and 
could have been completed in from three to five 


5“*Man and His Years,’’ op. cit., p. 231f. 

6 ‘Statistics of Higher Education: Receipts, Expendi- 
tures, and Property, etc.’’ Chapter 4, Section II.  Bi- 
ennial Survey of Education in the United States—1948- 
1950, page 2. 
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minutes, the returns in many respects were dis- 
appointing. ‘‘It is exceedingly difficult to get 
information on what is going on in any phase of 
the field of aging,’’ said one of the outstanding 
workers in the field. How well I have come to 
know it! To some receiving the inquiry, it was 
just another questionnaire, a lazy man’s tool for 
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finding out something, often of little value. The 
institution that is doing conspicuous work in the 
field and from which many others have patterned 
their programs required many weeks to reply, 
and then only because of an urgent request by 
letter. Another university which did not reply 
had issued earlier in the year an announcement 
of aspring course in ‘‘ Activities and Adjustment 
in the Later Years.’’ I then wrote to the pro- 
fessor in charge of the course. He replied that 
it had been offered and not enough enrolled to 
justify its being given, but they planned to re- 
peat it. A Midwest state university which did 
not reply would not have been discovered had 
not a dean of an evening college from another in- 
stitution in the state written that he had attended 
a workshop there a year ago. A follow-up 
letter brought the information. From another 
state university came a statement ‘‘No work of 
this kind at University of X,’’ yet a brochure had 
been issued on the ‘‘Third Annual X Conference 
on Aging,’’ held in April, 1953. Had I not fol- 
lowed up the questionnaire with many personal 
letters where I had reason to believe, through 
my experience, reading, or personal tips, that a 
program was given, the picture I am to present 
would have been much different. This can be 


said, and said very positively, that what I shall 
report does not represent the full extent of the 
work of even the 136 colleges and universities in 
the three groups polled. 

The following is a brief summary of the 99 
questionnaires returned : 


63 have no program 
36 offer courses, institutes or conferences 
4 have had radio or TV programs 
2 have provided free tuition to those over 65; 1 
plans to do so 
2 have “Golden Years Clubs” 
7 employ professors emeriti 


Although only 36 reported offering courses, in- 
stitutes, or conferences concerned specifically 
with those over 50, most of the extension divisions 
and evening colleges pointed out that many older 
persons were being accommodated in their regu- 
lar adult program. The older population has 
always been served by adult and extension pro- 
grams. Many, not now having special programs, 
reported planning future activities. 

The terms, Institutes, Conferences, Workshops, 
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Seminars, Courses, are used very loosely. Insti- 
tutes and Conferences usually refer to an inten- 
sive program of from one to three or more days, 
involving lectures, discussions, and round tables 
with little or no preparation expected of. those 
attending. Workshops and Seminars involve 
much smaller groups in which those attending 
are expected to contribute, sometimes very 
largely. The Course may appeal to a large or 
a small group and is scheduled over a period of 
from four to 16 weeks and may or may not in- 
volve much participation. 

Institutes and conferences.—Institutes and 
conferences have been used by institutions to 
mean the same thing, a short intensive program 
of a day or more with lectures, discussions, or 
round tables, and involving several staff mem- 
bers. They have been planned both for the older 
person himself and for those interested in the 
problems of the older population. 

Twenty-two institutions’ have held institutes 
under various titles, ranging from one to three 
days. The first one reported was held in 1948 at 
the University of Michigan, which has held in- 
stitutes annually since that time. Four have 
held three conferences; three, two; and 14, one 
only. Twenty-one held conferences either in late 
1952 or in 1953; four have been held jointly with 
sister institutions; all but six institutions of 
higher learning are state controlled and sup- 
ported. Only three institutions that have held 
conferences previous to 1952 failed to continue 
them. Most institutes were of a general nature 
and appealed to many groups; others, however, 
are directed to special-interest groups, such as 
those engaged in recreation and social work, ad- 
ministrators of old folks’ homes, workers, and 
employers. The most common themes for those 
of general interest have been ‘‘Living in the 
Later Years’’ or ‘‘Problems of Aging.’’ 

Courses.—Kighteen institutions give programs 
other than short intensive institutes and confer- 
ences. They are classified, for convenience, 
under: noncredit courses, credit courses, corre- 
spondence courses, and seminars. 

7 The 22 institutions are: California, Chicago, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Towa, Kansas, Loyola (Chicago), Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, New Mexico, New York University, Ohio, 
Pittsburgh, Purdue, Temple, Virginia, and Washington 
University (St. Louis). Co-operating with others were: 


Ball State Teachers College, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, and Kansas State College. 
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Eleven schools,* seven publicly supported, have 
offered noncredit courses, all but one less than 
one semester in length—the shortest, four weekly 
meetings given in the plant of a large manufac- 
turing concern for management, personnel offi- 
cers, and union representatives; the longest, 16 
weeks, in 1948, at the University of Michigan. 
One institution in California had offered a course 
which failed to carry because of insufficient regis- 
tration; another, a state university, said it had 
offered a course once or twice but it was not popu- 
lar. One state institution, through its home 
demonstration agents, gives such a course as part 
of a larger one, ‘‘The Family’s Stability in the 
Modern World.’’ Ten® have offered, or plan to 
offer in the fall, courses carrying usually two or 
three semester hours of undergraduate or gradu- 
ate credit, principally in their schools of social 
work, departments of sociology, or education. 
These appeal mostly to the professional worker. 
The New York University course for graduate 
students was a two weeks’ workshop at its sum- 
mer branch at Chautauqua, N. Y. Three institu- 
tions offer correspondence instruction. Two, 
California and Chicago, offer correspondence 
courses for older people themselves; the third, 
the University of Kansas, offers a course for 
operators of nursing homes. The University of 
California offered its first course, ‘‘ Retirement 
and How to Take Advantage of It,’’ in May 1951, 
with 19 enrolled. Chicago’s course, 1952, ‘‘ Mak- 
ing the Most of Maturity,’”° grew out of a two- 
year research project under the joint auspices 
of the university’s Committee on Later Maturity 
and the Michael Reese Hospital’s Psychosomatic 
and Psychiatric Institute. It consists of 10 les- 
sons on social and personal attitudes toward 
aging, physical and health problems, financial 
and employment problems, living arrangements, 
use of leisure time, and a philosophy for the later 
years. 

‘*Problems of Retirement’’ was the topic of 
a seminar conducted this fall in the Adult Edu- 
eation Division at New York University. This 
first year it was concerned only with professors 

8 Alabama (Birmingham Center), Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Chicago, City College of New York, (downtown business 
center), Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, St. Louis University, and Southern California. 

® Buffalo, Louisiana, Loyola (Chicago), Michigan, New 
York University, Ohio, Oregon, Russell Sage (Albany di- 
vision), Rutgers, and Tennessee. 


10 The University of Chicago, Announcements, Home 
Study Department, 1952-53, page 21. 
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planning retirement. Other groups may be 
formed later. This grew out of a pilot project 
which Professor Alonzo Myers conducted in 1953 
for the New York Adult Education Council, 
which consisted of eight fortnightly meetings of 
two hours each. Ohio State University offers a 
seminar primarily for professional people. The 
University of Michigan has offered ‘‘ A Workshop 
for Training Friendly Visitors.’’ Four institu- 
tions reported using radio and television pro- 
grams: California, Georgia, Michigan, and St. 
Louis University. 

Free tuition to those over 65.—Two universi- 
ties have encouraged those over 65 to attend by. 
offering free tuition. Boston University and 
Russell Sage College began the practice in the 
spring of 1952. Loyola (New Orleans) has made 
similar plans for next fall. Russell Sage College 
has discontinued free tuition but has allowed 
those who entered to continue. Fifty-two were 
registered at Boston University in September, 
1952, 40 in the spring of 1953. 

The university’s own aging problem.—Since 
colleges and universities have devoted attention 
to the welfare of the older worker in nearly all 
their conferences, institutes, and courses, the 
writer decided to sample how well they were 
looking after their own problems. Were they 
like the proverbial painter looking after every- 
body else’s house but his own, or like Pecksniff, 
whom some people likened to a direction post, 
which is always telling the way to a place but 
never goes there? A brief exploration was made, 
therefore, to see what these institutions were 
doing with respect to their own older faculty 
members; so appended to the questionnaire was 
this statement: ‘‘A number of universities such 
as the University of Houston are employing pro- 
tessors retired from other institutions. If you 
know of any other institutions doing this, I 
would appreciate the information.’’ 


Retirement.—Seelye, in 1948, reported" that 
three fifths of the colleges had pension plans, and 
that if begun by the individual early enough pro- 


vided a satisfactory retirement. This, however, 
was not so considered in the report two years 
later of a Joint Committee of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors and of the As- 

11 Laurens H. Seelye, ‘‘For the Teacher Aged 65— 


What?’’ American Association of University Professors 
Bulletin, XXXIV (Spring, 1948), 89-96. 
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sociation of American Colleges.'? 
said: 


The report 


Until about a decade ago the typical retirement plan 
called for contributions of five per cent of salary by 
the individual and five per cent by the institution, and 
retirement annuities were based upon the accumula- 
tions of these contributions. Both the rate of avcumu- 
lation and the purchase rate for an annuity were 
guaranteed throughout the life of the contract with the 
individual. Initially, these rates were such that, for 
example, a person entering upon such a retirement 
plan at age 30, continuing to teach until 65, and peri- 
odically receiving increases in salary ... would receive 
an annuity of at least 50 per cent of his terminal 
salary. 

The committee stated that three factors had 
materially changed the pattern: (1) interest 
rates have fallen so that less can be accumulated 
on invested funds; (2) increase in the life ex- 
pectancy of annuitants; and (3) decrease in the 
value of the dollar so that earlier contributions 
do not yield as much in purchasing power and 
as a result, ‘‘in many cases the present situation 
of those retiring varies from a disappointingly 
stringent financial condition to the tragic.’’ 
Whereas, a person retiring at 65 under the origi- 
nal contract with the Teachers’ Insurance and 
Annuity Association issued from 1919 to 1927 
would receive 52 per cent of his retiring salary 
and 85 per cent if he retired at 70; under the 
contracts since 1927 the proportions would be 24 
per cent and 36 per cent respectively. 

The committee also stated that there was ‘‘com- 
mon agreement that if there is a fixed retirement 
age it should be between 65 and 70 inclusive, but 
that under present circumstances (fallen interest 
rates, increased longevity, and general vigor of 
members of the profession) 65 is too early for a 
compulsory retirement age, but it should not be 
later than 70,’’ and that if no financial consid- 
erations entered the picture, around 68 would be 
the best fixed retirement age.'® 

The English universities’* have also been con- 
cerned about the problems of retirement of the 
older professors. 

Plans for employment.—Because of the in- 


creasing proportion of older college teachers, bet- 
ter physical health, and the changing conception 


12‘ Academic Retirement and Related Subjects,’’ As- 
sociation of American Colleges Bulletin, XXXVI (May, 


1950), 97-116, 

13 Op. cit., pp. 115-16, 

14 T, Knox-Shaw, ‘‘The Age of Retirement,’’ Universi- 
ties Quarterly, VI (August, 1952), 375-79. 
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of one’s scholarly usefulness in later years, there 
is an increasing interest in utilizing their talents. 
Seelye’® recommended a ‘‘Teachers’ Continua- 
tion Service’’ after 65 ‘‘to provide a personal 
advisory service by which those still interested 
and capable of further teaching or research ac- 
tivities, but retired from their positions under a 
statutory pension plan, may be introduced to 
visiting teaching or research opportunities in 
other institutions.’’ Seelye mentions cases of 
retired professors having gone elsewhere to teach 
and suggests that many more changes might be 
made if there were a way of surveying those to 
be served and the institutions desiring their ser- 
Retired teachers could serve for a year or 
two as substitutes, make community contacts with 
schools and other groups, and spend time on re- 
search peculiar to that region. Lindeman’ ad- 
vocated a pool of retired professors from which 
the smaller colleges could select their visiting lec- 
turers. 

The foundations—The ideas of Seelye and 
Lindeman have been taken up by the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation and the John Simon Gug- 
genheim Memorial Foundation. The first of 
these inaugurated its program of the ‘‘ Whitney 
Visiting Professors in the Humanities’’ in the 
academic year, 1952-1953, with the selection of 
six outstanding retired professors to as many 
small independent liberal arts colleges. Ap- 
pointments are for one year only and selections 
made for successive years. The second selection 
of six to other colleges for 1953-1954 was an- 
nounced last March.’7 The entire salary and 
transportation are provided by the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation ; housing is provided by the 
host college. Further assistance is rendered 
through a Whitney Foundation Registry made 
available to institutions which desire, at their 
own expense, to engage the services of retired 


vices, 


professors. 

Last spring the New York Foundation made a 
grant to the Whitney Foundation to permit ex- 
pansion of the program. Under the arrange- 
ment with the New York Foundation, the col- 
leges and the John Hay Whitney Foundation, 

15 Seelye, op. cit. 

16 Eduard C. Lindeman, ‘‘The Sociological Challenge 
of the Aging Population,’’ Proceedings of the Eastern 
States Health Education Conference (1949), 171-83. 

17 Colleges chosen were, for 1952-53: Earlham, Fur- 
man, Hiram, Kenyon, Whitman, and Wittenberg; for 
1953-54: Beloit, Davidson, Goucher, Hobart and William 
Smith, University of the South, and Whittier. 
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which administers the grants, each pays one half 
of the salary; the foundation provides transpor- 
tation, and the college provides housing. 

The John Simon Guggenheim Foundation, es- 
tablished in 1925, grants fellowships and aid to 
scholars for research in any field. Grants are 
made to a limited number of persons who need 
types of assistance other than those ordinarily 
comprehended under the term ‘‘fellowship’’ for 
research in any field of knowledge and for crea- 
tive work in the fine arts. The associate secre- 
tary of the foundation, in a personal letter to the 
writer, July 14, 1953, announced that during the 
four years, 1950-53, among the approximately 
800 fellowships awarded, 22 fellowship awards 
were made to persons 65 and over. 

Individual institutions ——Another plan for the 
employment of the retired professor, somewhat 
like that of the Whitney Foundation, is the Wells 
College Visiting Professorship Plan’* endowed 
by one of its trustees for a period of five years in 
which they propose to bring there an outstanding 
teacher retired from some other college or uni- 
versity. Appointments are to be to a different 
department in the college each year. The plan 


provides full professor’s salary, plus meals and 
housing. Many others employ professors emeriti 


from their own and other institutions. 

Success in employment of professors emeriti.— 
The Southern Regional Education Board will 
soon release a report of a study on ‘‘ Employment 
of Retired Professors in the Southern Region.’’ 
The board was primarily interested in the pos- 
sibility of their employment as a means of 
strengthening graduate teaching and research in 
the region. An inquiry was addressed to 59 
selected institutions of higher learning, both pub- 
lic and private, in 14 states. About one half of 
the 35 schools replying said that they employed, 
or had employed, retired professors—one uni- 
versity, 11. The most frequent number was one 
or two. To discover how well they were satisfied 
with the employment of retired professors, the 
administrators were asked if they would recom- 
mend that other institutions try out the idea. 
With but few exceptions, the answers were in 
the affirmative. 

The writer contacted the six institutions em- 
ploying professors under the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation and corresponded with 18 others, 


18‘*The Wells College Visiting Professors’ Plan,’’ 
ScHoo, anpD Society, LXXIV (December 1, 1951), 348. 
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many of whom were mentioned by those filling 
out the questionnaire, and found similar satis- 
faction and often enthusiasm for their services, 
with two exceptions: one, a university in Florida 
which, at one time, employed too large a propor- 
tion for its staff, and another which failed to 
have a definite understanding with the professor 
as to the length of appointment and which felt 
it was becoming a charity institution. 

Perhaps the most enthusiastic institution is the 
Hastings College of Law, connected with the Uni- 
versity of California, which, since 1940, has re- 
cruited its full-time faculty from emeritus ranks 
of other law schools. Nearly two thirds of all 
lectures last year were assigned to professors over 
65. Seventeen retired professors have been em- 
ployed since 1940 on a year-to-year basis, though 
only one out of 10 ex-members has left for any 
other reason than death, voluntary resignation, 
or personal disability. 

Limitations of study.—It must be understood 
that this study is a very limited one, first be- 
cause of the size and types of schools surveyed; 
and second, because of its concern principally 
with direct educational services to the older per- 
sons themselves. 

Only 136 institutions which were considered to 
be most interested in education for the older 
adult were surveyed; 73 per cent responded. 
The report, therefore, is not representative. It 
omits all teachers colleges and junior colleges, 
and almost all institutions in smaller communi- 
ties except state universities, though there is be- 
ginning to be considerable activity in the com- 
munity junior college and in other institutions in 
the smaller cities. Orange Coast College, for 
example, a public junior college, established in 
1948 in Costa Mesa, Calif., an unincorporated 
community of approximately 12,000 in the 1950 
census, reported its first course for older adults 
in 1951.'° Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 
(pop. 90,000), sponsored its first conference on 
aging in June, 1950. The teachers colleges in 
New York State and elsewhere are also begin- 
ning to offer courses and institutes. 

Originally, it was decided to report only pro- 
grams designed primarily for the older adults 
themselves, but it was found impossible to segre- 
gate them. Except for courses carrying gradu- 
ate and undergraduate credit and a few special 

19 Giles T. Brown, ‘‘ Never Too Old to Learn,’’ ScHooL 
AND Society, LXXIV (November 3, 1951), 279-81. 
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programs, such as those for ‘‘friendly visitors’’ 
and ‘‘operators of nursing homes’’ which are 
limited to special: groups, most of them are of 
interest equally to the older adult and to those 
working in the field. 

This study omits also two very important as- 
pects of universities’ activities—research and 
counseling. 

Summary and conclusions.—F rom this limited 
study it appears that universities have been ac- 
tive in providing special programs for older 
adults only since 1948. Michigan conducted its 
first course in the spring of 1948, its first insti- 
tute in the same year. Both the course and the 
institute established patterns that have been 
commonly followed by other institutions. 

The courses offered today follow four general 
patterns. First, there is the course, largely lec- 
ture and discussion, dealing with the general 
topics of physical and mental health, biological 
and psychological changes, living arrangements, 
religion, creative activities, and legal problems. 
A second type of course deals with similar prob- 
lems but includes social and recreational ac- 
tivities, and is oftentimes scheduled late in the 
afternoon, followed by a supper and recreational 


program. A third type is conducted for older 
persons along workshop lines, with enrollment 
limited. One such course was that given by 
Donahue in which there were no formal lectures. 
The class identified what it considered the most 
important problems confronting older people 
and then divided into smaller groups to study 
them. The seminar on retirement, conducted at 
New York University this fall, though limited 
to a particular group, was essentially of this 
type. A fourth type of course is that on tele- 
vision, usually short courses, sometimes giving 
the older person the privilege of enrolling by 
paying a small fee and receiving supplementary 
materials, reading lists, ete. 

Most of the institutes reported have been of 
general nature. In recent years, however, there 
has been a tendency to limit the area covered 
to problems of the older worker, family and liv- 
ing arrangements, etc. 

Courses for credit, graduate and undergrad- 
uate, are natural developments of noncredit 
courses. They will, undoubtedly, have a rapid 
expansion. One institution already offers three 
such courses and is planning a degree program 
in gerontology. 


REPORTS 


Educational Programs for College Business Managers 


By CHARLES HOFF 
University of Omaha, Neb. 


WE TELL doctors, nurses, lawyers, and other 
professional and industrial leaders to prepare 
themselves for their jobs and to keep up with 
new developments through formal education. 
Our adult-education leaders develop tailor-made 
institutes for men and women on the job in all 
walks of life. But college boards of trustees, 
which have responsibility for the proper care of 
over $5 billion in physical plant assets, $3 bil- 
lion in endowment funds, and nearly $3 billion 
in annual expenditures, find it nearly impossible 
to locate persons professionally educated for the 
position of business officer in a college or uni- 
versity. We have not developed the educational 
programs, internships, standards, and incentives 
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for attracting, educating, placing, and holding 
qualified college business managers. 

Furthermore, many institutions conduct their 
business affairs in less than ideal environments. 
The same businessmen who come to colleges for 
advice might be disillusioned if they looked in 
on the antiquated methods employed by some 
institutions. Just as our science laboratories 
should be models for industry, so our college 
business offices should be models for local busi- 
nessmen. 

College business officers throughout the coun- 
try agree that there is a great need for formal 
programs of education to refresh top executives 
in this field and to provide basic background for 
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junior executives and others who may have this 
vocation as their goal. 

In 1949 the first Educational Buyers (or Col- 
lege-Purchasing) Institute was held by Colum- 
bia University under the sponsorship of the 
National Association of Educational Buyers. 
This has been followed by similar formal train- 
ing specifically geared to college purchasing at 
the University of Florida, Harvard University 
School of Business, the University of Chicago, 
and the State University of Iowa. 

The institute is one of the excellent projects of 
the NAEB. It should be encouraged to sponsor 
similar institutes throughout the country. 

This limited project, however, does not fill the 
entire need of college business management. 
Purchasing is an important phase of business 
management, but only one of several. No one 
did anything about the field as a whole until 
the University of Omaha began to act in the 
winter of 1949-50. 

John Dale Russell, who had challenged the 
NAEB in 1947 to become professional in its ap- 
proach to education for college business manage- 
ment, was invited to head the OU workshop fac- 
ulty and to serve on the advisory committee. 
He worked closely with the university deans of 
education and business administration to build 


a plan with such sound academic integrity that 
no one could challenge the worth of graduate 
credit earned in an annual workshop for college 
business management. 

The workshop has now been held for four con- 


secutive summers. The 1953 session drew 131 
college administrators (business managers, ac- 
countants, purchasing agents—and seven presi- 
dents) from 32 states. 

Subject areas include basic lectures in college 
business management (18 clock-hours during the 
first year of attendance); budget preparation 
and control; purchasing philosophy, objectives, 
and techniques; nonacademic personnel prob- 
lems; current national affairs affecting higher 
education; philosophy of higher education; ad- 
ministrative organization of higher education; 
practical accounting and reporting; research 
techniques; building and grounds administra- 
tion; college dormitories; and legal aspects of 
college business management. 

The advisory committee plans to add the fol- 
lowing subjects for concentrated study during 
1954: casualty insurance, fidelity bonds, etc.; 
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institutional planning of buildings and land- 
scaping ; and co-operative fund-raising plans for 
corporate gifts. 

Faculty members have been chosen because of 
their personal on-the-job success, their ability to 
teach, and their academic backgrounds (several 
have Ph.D.’s and most have Masters’ degrees). 

Every faculty member has been outstandingly 
successful in his own field. Harry Wells, vice- 
president and business manager of Northwestern 
University and author of ‘‘ Higher Education Is 
Serious Business,’’ was the keynote speaker in 
1953, while Lloyd Morey, then comptroller and 
now president of the University of Illinois, 
served in this capacity in 1952. Others in- 
cluded the comptroller of Tulane University; 
the chancellor and executive secretary of the 
Board of Higher Education in New Mexico; the 
purchasing agent of Washington University ; the 
director of the NEA Division of Legislation and 
Federal Relations ; the editor of College and Uni- 
versity Business; the vice-president of Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association ; the director 
of the University Civil Service System of IIli- 
nois; and the business manager of Concordia 
Teachers College (River Forest, Ill.). Students 
at the workshop have worked with Omaha Uni- 
versity’s staff: the president emeritus, dean of 
adult education, building and grounds superin- 
tendent, vice-president for business management, 
and a professor whose great interest is philoso- 
phy of higher education. 

Each student must participate in 36 clock- 
hours of concentrated classroom sessions. Re- 
ports from each workshop indicate that the class- 
room material is attacked, amplified, and di- 
gested in bull sessions lasting far into the night. 
If college graduate credit is desired, two credit 
hours may be earned. In such cases, consider- 
Able outside study prior to and following each 
workshop is required, and a special paper must 
be prepared. A person may earn 10 graduate 
credits in five years, with no duplication of 
courses. 

All students are encouraged to take the course 
in research techniques in their second year. 
They are urged to do actually a research project 
(one unit) the third year, and another (two 
units) during each of their fourth and fifth 
years. 

In the summer of 1953, Frank Peterson, comp- 
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troller of the University of Kentucky and a 
former student of the Omaha University work- 
shop, organized a fine program at his university. 
Fifty administrators from southern colleges 
attended. 

The University of Omaha and the University 


of Kentucky have taken an important step 
toward professional preparation. What institu- 
tion of higher education will have the imagina- 
tion and flexibility of curriculum to be first in 
providing a finished graduate program to pre- 
pare college business managers? 


A Student-Faculty Approach to Campus Government 


By ROBERT B. KAMM 
Dean of Students, Drake University, Des Moines, lowa 


IN a previous article’ the writer discussed a 
student-faculty approach to the religious activi- 
ties program on the Drake University campus. 
In brief, a Student-Faculty Committee for Re- 
ligious Action was organized by interested per- 
sonnel, since it was felt that there was need for 
a greater sharing by the various members of the 
university community in the religious activities 
program. 

This effort in co-operative planning and shar- 
ing by students and staff members is but one of 
several such joint efforts at Drake University. 
Most significant of all, perhaps, is the Student- 
Faculty Council, a governing body with wide 


responsibilities and influence on the campus, 
composed of eight students and seven faculty 
There is thus unusual opportunity 
for ‘‘give-and-take’’ among the members as they 


members. 


wrestle with campus problems, With the vote 
of each member carrying equal weight, with un- 
inhibited discussion, and with an absence of the 
traditional barrier often existing between stu- 
dents and staff members, decisions are demo- 
eratically made. For those who fear that staff 
personnel might be reduced in status as the re- 
sult of being placed ‘‘on a par’’ with students, 
the observation of the SFC over a period of five 
years has shown the opposite to be true. The 
so-called ‘‘senior scholars’’ who have shared in 
this experience with students have generally 
gained in their acceptance and stature among 
the students. 

Student government has been an integral part 
of Drake University since shortly after its be- 
ginning in 1881. Records show that in 1904 a 
‘*Model Senate,’’ composed of class officers from 


1 Robert B. Kamm, ‘‘A Student-Faculty Approach to 
Religion on the College Campus,’’ ScHooL AND Society, 
LXXVI (1952), 261-62. 
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all colleges, was active. By 1921 the name ‘‘Stu- 
dent Advisory Board’’ had been adopted. This 
body consisted of the class officers and a number 
of additional representatives from the various 
colleges, elected by their fellow-students. In 
subsequent years all members of the council 
came to be elected directly at the time of a spe- 
cial council election. 

A shift was made in 1942 from a ‘‘Student 
Council’’ to the ‘‘Student-Faculty Council.’’ 
In its beginning, a committee of deans chose 
seven students from a list of nominees whose 
petitions had been signed by a minimum of 
50 fellow-students. The seven students thus 
‘*elected’’ chose, in turn, seven faculty members 
to serve with them. Subsequently, the election 
procedure for student members was altered to 
permit the student body to ballot directly for 
their candidates, using the Hare system of pro- 
portional representation. Election is now on an 
all-university basis, with no structure existing 
to assure representation from all of the various 
colleges and activity areas of the university. 

In 1951 the constitution of the SFC was 
altered to provide for an eighth student member. 
It was also voted to limit the period of service 
of faculty members to two consecutive years. 
(After one year ‘‘off the Council,’’ the faculty 
member again becomes eligible for selection.) 
In the same year, the constitution was amended 
to provide for permanent membership of the 
dean of students. This move was taken to pro- 
vide a greater measure of continuity from one 
year to another. 

In order to be eligible for membership on the 
SFC, a student must have an academic average 
of at least 2.5 (‘‘C’’ plus) for his time spent at 
Drake, and must have been a resident of the uni- 
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versity for at least two semesters, or, if a third- 
or fourth-year student, for one semester. 

The constitution provides that the president 
and the secretary must be students, with faculty 
members serving as vice-president and treasurer. 

In session regularly each week for a period of 
two hours, and occasionally in special session, the 
Student-Faculty Council concerns itself with 
many areas of campus life. A rather sizable 
budget is available and administered by the SFC. 
Seven working committees stem from the coun- 
cil: the campus special 
events, promotions, social, student union, and 
mixed recreation committees. All of these are 
predominantly student in make-up but with 
some faculty membership in all cases. 


chest, convocations, 


The campus chest committee co-ordinates all 
student drives for funds. It sponsors (among 
other activities) an annual fall carnival to raise 
money for the United Campaign in the City of 
Des Moines and an auction of faculty services in 
support of the World University Service Fund. 

All university convocations are planned, su- 
pervised, or co-ordinated by the convocations 
committee. Prominent leaders and groups from 
the fields of government, education, business and 
industry, religion, and the entertainment world 
are brought to the campus under the auspices of 
this body. 

Such traditional events as Parents Week-end 
and Homecoming are largely planned by the spe- 
cial events committee. This group also carries 
a major responsibility during the Drake Relays 
weekend. 

To promote the university generally, and more 
specifically, to lead in improving campus spirit 
and morale, is the promotions committee. The 
various techniques of publicity are used in bring- 
ing campus events to the attention of students 
and the public. The pep council and the cheer- 
leaders operate within the framework of this 
committee. 

The social committee is in charge of arrange- 
ments for the all-university social functions, such 
as the Homecoming dance, the Drake Relays 
dance, and the orientation-registration mixer 
each semester. All details, including the em- 
ployment of bands, are handled by this group. 

In charge of those activities emanating from 
the student union is a student union committee. 
Small, informal dances, various teas, art dis- 


plays, the record program, the lounge reading 
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materials, the television-viewing program, card 
games, and informal sings are examples of areas 
supervised by this committee. Christmas carol 
sings and the Kampus Knite Klub are other ac- 
tivities. 

Meeting campus needs in still another extra- 
class area is the mixed recreation committee. 
Working in those areas not included in the men’s 
and women’s intramural programs on the uni- 
versity campus, or in the programs of the social 
and student union committees, this group plans 
and supervises such activities for both men and 
women participants as badminton, table tennis, 
and volleyball. Tournaments are sponsored by 
this committee. Arrangements are also made by 
the group to have campus recreational facilities 
available and supervised during off-hours. 

The creation of an eighth committee on ‘‘Stu- 
dent-Faculty Relations’’ is currently under con- 
sideration. In 1952-53 the special events com- 
mittee planned an ‘‘Old Prof’s Day’’ in an 
effort to improve student-faculty relations on 
campus. The Student-Faculty Council believes, 
in view of the contribution of this effort, that 
there may be merit in having a standing com- 
mittee to work in this important area to plan a 
number of activities which would bring the stu- 
dent and faculty members of the university com- 
munity closer together. 

The membership of the Student-Faculty 
Council itself is concerned with all committee 
activities, and, as the parent organization, par- 
ticipates as necessary. In addition, the council 
is authorized to declare once each year a Skip 
Day, and makes all arrangements for the day, 
including a free picnic, movies, a dance, various 
games, and a pep meeting. This activity usually 
oceurs in the fall after an important football 
victory. 

The SFC also assumes responsibility each 
spring for ”? a student- 
faculty play day staged shortly before the final 
examination period begins. For the past two 
years, arrangements have been made for the uni- 


ee 


Jamboree Junction, 


versity to have exclusive use for the day of a 
local amusement park, with the usual rides and 
facilities available at reduced rates. Various ad- 
ditional games and activities, including a free 
picnic, have been planned for students, faculty 
and staff members, their husbands or wives, and 
children. 

The council concerns itself, too, with matters 
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of student interest and welfare in other areas 
of the university. There have been many hours 
of investigation and deliberation relative to such 
matters as the need for extended library hours; 
the need for new tennis courts; and problems of 
school spirit, to mention but a few. 

The Student-Faculty Council, considered a 
decade ago to be somewhat of an ‘‘experiment,”’ 
has now gone far beyond that stage and become 
a meaningful and contributing part of the uni- 


versity’s program. Important as are its many 
co-curricular contributions to campus life and 
the opportunity afforded for working in campus 
government, its greatest significance lies in its 
provision of a shared student and faculty ex- 
perience. Striving side-by-side, honestly and 
sincerely seeking and learning together, partici- 
pating student and faculty members have been 
able to achieve new high levels of understanding 
and appreciation. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Reply to President McGrath 


WITH REFERENCE to the statement (ScHooL 
AND Society, March 6, 1954) by President Earl 
J. McGrath about my dismissal from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City, I submit herewith se- 
lected passages from my statement to the Board 
of Trustees on August 4, 1953, after I had been 
summoned before the Jenner Committee. In dis- 
charging me, the hearing body did not allege in- 
competence or lack of integrity but based itself 
solely on my refusal on August 4 to answer 
The hearing body 


questions about my politics. 
thought that it had avoided the complicated legal 
questions involved in the right of professors to 
use the Fifth Amendment when it fired me for 
refusing to answer, not the Congressional Com- 


mittee, but the Board of Trustees. My position 
is that the moral issues are the same—what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 

To the trustees I spoke, in part, as follows: 

I personally have no objection to Congres- 
sional investigating committees as such. But 
when they operate outside and contrary to the 
Constitution and ask questions that are forbid- 
den territory under our political system, then 
that is something else again. 

Our political system, in order to function 
effectively, has to keep open the so-called free 
market of ideas. The right to freedom of opinion 
is not only a private right of the individual; it 
is, perhaps primarily, a public right, the right to 
hear opinions expressed. Particularly in regard 
to the universities, it is impossible for the teacher 
to perform his function properly if he has the 
feeling that someone is looking over his shoulder, 
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that conversations may be reported back. Teach- 
ers have not only the right but the duty to par- 
ticipate in public affairs within the field of their 
special competence. 

Nevertheless, the pressure for conformity of 
opinion has increased at an alarming rate in the 
last few years. Immigrants are deported for acts 
which were legal when performed; books in our 
libraries overseas are burned; presidential ap- 
pointees to responsible posts have to be with- 
drawn because some ‘‘security agency’’ has not 
‘‘eleared’’ them; nearly everybody is screened 
for nearly everything; and in the general con- 
fusion everybody mistrusts everybody else. 

The Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
(the Jenner Committee), though nominally leg- 
islative, boasts that it is acting as a quasi-judi- 
cial body; it violates the doctrine of separation 
of powers; it deprives people of their property 
without due process; it tramples the right of 
petition under foot; it encourages ex post facto 
legislation; it defines freedom of speech and of 
opinion to mean the freedom to conform; and it 
nullifies the right to refuse to testify on points 
that may prove harmful to the witness. Com- 
mittees like the Jenner Committee are not merely 
anti-Communist, as they say they are; they are 
anti-intellectual. They give a public forum to 
people like Miss Elizabeth Bentley, for example, 
who, in a recent meeting in Dallas, was asked, 
‘‘HWow are you going to detect a subversive?’’ 
She said that anybody with a Ph.D. was suspect. 

It is sometimes said that a university cannot 
disregard the sentiment of the community in 
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which it is situated. However, any particular 
individual must guard against the assumption 
that his associates are a representative cross- 
section of the whole community. This com- 
munity as a whole, in my observation, has re- 
fused to scare. 

What we need is faith—faith in the faculties, 
which are certainly loyal and well-balanced as a 
body of instructors; faith in the students, who 
have the intelligence to discriminate between 
right and wrong, between propaganda, if any, 
and fact; and faith in democracy, which, if 
healthy, can surely survive a certain amount of 
dissent. Dr. James Bryant Conant, former 
president of my alma mater, recently defended 
the right to dissent as follows: 


As to the charge that some professors hold unpopu- 
lar opinions, the answer is, of course, that they do. 
It would be a sad day for the United States if the 
tradition to dissent were driven out of the Universi- 
ties... . It is the freedom to disagree, to quarrel with 
authority on intellectual matters, that has made this 
nation what it is today. 


The Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
has kept hammering away at the idea that all 
Communists are liars and spies, at least poten- 
tially, until very many people now believe this 
to be established fact. Yet none of the reports 
of this subcommittee presents evidence of illegal 
activities, or of indoctrination or incompetence, 
with reference to any of the teachers whom it 
charges with being Communists or Communist 
thinkers, or dupes, or what-have-you. The 


thesis of the subcommittee cannot be substan- 
tiated in the face of the known competence and 
integrity of so many well-known Marxists 
abroad, such as Maurice Dobb, Frédéric Joliot- 
Curie, Pablo Picasso, J. D. Bernal, and many 
others. 

You have to ask yourselves, not, Have Com- 
munists the right to teach? but, Can any first- 
rate university afford to impose political qualifi- 
cations in selecting its staff? If belief in 
democracy and the free-enterprise system be set 
up as a criterion, we should have to eliminate 
from our faculties the Catholics and the Social- 
ists, which I for one would consider most unfor- 
tunate. 

You could have a faculty composed entirely 
of Yes-men. But that would not merely be un- 
wise—it would be a disaster. 

I speak as a teacher of the social sciences, in a 
world which is one third socialist. I believe that 
students are entitled to have a presentation of 
what those countries are trying to do, by one 
who has made a sympathetic study of their eco- 
nomic system and followed it with care and in- 
terest. 


The board ignored my statement, asked me 
questions about my politics, and when I refused, 
quite properly, to answer, it had me put under 
charges and I was dismissed. 

Horace B. Davis 
formerly Associate Professor of Economies 
University of Kansas City (Mo.) 


Reply to Dr. Briggs ' 


Ir IS WITH REGRET that I accept your resigna- 
tion from our Advisory Committee on Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education as requested in 
the letter I have just received from you.’ 

I shall not attempt a detailed answer to your 
various criticisms of the Fund’s program. It 
doubtless has many faults, but we have tried to 
develop it along the lines of the best judgments 
we could form on the basis of advice and counsel 
from many sources. 
includes most of the 
groups who have given us advice. I think you 
will agree this list is fairly representative of 


1 Letter to Thomas H. Briggs, Mar. 19, 1954. 
2See T. H. Briggs, ‘‘I Must Resign,’’ ScHooL AND 
Society, Apr. 17, 1954, pp. 113-16, 
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I enclose a list which 


American education. We have profited greatly 
from these consultations. Our consultants are, 
of course, not responsible for the decisions the 
Fund is ultimately obliged to make about its pro- 
gram. None of them has taken the position out- 
lined in your letter of resignation. 

With respect to the advisory committee of 
which you have been a member, may I recall our 
meeting on September 1, 1953, since it illus- 
trates, I believe, the points I have made above. 
The entire morning session of that meeting was, 
you will recall, devoted to a discussion of a 
memorandum you had written criticizing the 
Fund’s policy and program, most of the points 
of which you have reiterated in your letter of 
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resignation. Other members of the committee 
did not agree with your criticisms. Knowing 
your concern for group judgments, it seems 
proper to ask whether we were not right in ac- 
cepting the judgments of all but one member 
of the committee. 

At the afternoon session of our meeting on 
September 1, we presented the future plans of 
the Fund to the committee and were gratified 
to have you say in the ensuing discussion, as 
the minutes of the meeting show: ‘‘Mr. Briggs 
stated that he felt the proposed plan was a grand 
idea and urged the officers to continue their 
planning along these lines.’’ This we proceeded 
to do. In the process, we have had two meet- 
ings with the heads of various national organi- 
zations including the American Council on Edu- 


cation, the National Education Association, the 
National Council of Chief State School Officers, 
and the National Citizens Commission for the 
Publie Schools. 

From these and from other individuals and 
groups consulted, we have learned a great deal. 
We have discovered that the minority opinions 
in a group may have very great value either in 
modifying the majority’s position or in forcing 
more penetrating thinking on a problem than 
May I say again 
We have ap- 

and your 


would otherwise take place. 
that we regret your resignation. 
preciated your valuable advice 
criticisms. 
CLARENCE H. Faust, President 
Fund for the Advancement of Education 


EVENTS 


International Exchange of Students and Teachers 


THE REDUCTION by the House of Representatives of 
$6,000,000 from the requested appropriation of $15,- 
000,000 for the international exchange of students, 
teachers, labor leaders, and others in a position to ex- 
plain satisfactorily the U.S. to foreign countries was 
an act of extreme shortsightedness. There are times 
when penny-pinching does not result in the saving of 
pennies, but rather in the squandering of dollars. 
Such an advocate of economy as Vice-President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon recently moved to action and made an 
unprecedented appearance before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee to urge the 
restoration of the act. His conviction regarding the 
high significance of the exchange program came about 
as a result of his around-the-world trip in 1953. 

This writer has long been convinced vf the good 
that has been accruing to this nation—and to others 
as well—because of the two-way traffic in culture and 
education. In his travels years ago and on his current 
trip he has heard very little other than high praise 
for the Smith-Mundt, Fulbright, and other plans 
which facilitated the exchange of personnel. Service 
on the Fulbright National Selection Committee, to- 
gether with the reading of numerous reports, only 
strengthens the case for the continuance and the ex- 
tension of these programs. 

At this time the U.S. is probably at the nadir of its 
popularity abroad. There is no doubt that it needs 
genuine foreign friends, not merely those of the fair- 
weather variety. When the neighboring and overseas 
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nations are enabled to get an intimate glimpse of the 
flower of our youth and older intellect, and we of 
theirs, then the status of international understanding 
is noticeably improved. To be blind to this is to be 
unwilling to help the U.S. put its best foot forward 
in the world arena. The Senate can spearhead the 
return to sanity by restoring the $6,000,000 in the 
budget for student and teacher interchange—W.W.B. 


AGAINST DISCRIMINATION IN 
FRATERNITIES‘ 


A NATIONAL CAMPAIGN to combat discrimination in 
fraternity membership was launched by college edu- 
eators and community leaders, who organized the Na- 
tional Committee on Fraternities in Education on 
‘March 18, 1954, in New York City, with Alfred Me- 
Clung Lee, chairman, department of sociology, Brook- 
lyn College, as president. The basis for the organi- 
zation’s work is a five-point program: keeping in- 
formed of developments in fraternity and sorority 
policies and programs; undertaking appropriate re- 
search and study, including further examination of 
the damage to educational objectives and personality 
development already indicated by preliminary evi- 
dence; making information and consultation services 
available to fraternities, sororities, colleges, student 


1 For an article on this subject by Alfred McClung Lee, 
see SCHOOL AND Society, June 26, 1954. : 
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organizations, and the general public; stimulating 
conferences among alumni, undergraduate fraternity 
leaders, and college administrators and trustees to 
promote understanding of the problem and corrective 
action, campus by campus; and encouraging colleges, 
national organizations, and alumni to recognize the 
importance of permitting young people to select 
their own companions, free from outside pressures. 


Notes aud News 


Appointments, Promotions, 


Resignations, Retirements 


J. Ralph Murray, president, Greenbrier College 
(Lewisburg, W. Va.), appointed president, Elmira 
(N. Y.) College, effective July 1, succeeding Lewis 
Eldred, who resigned in January to devote himself to 
curriculum development at the college and to the diree- 
tion of its community education program. 


George W. Adams will assume duties as European 
director, Salzburg Seminar in American Studies, fol- 
lowing his resignation as dean and professor of his- 
tory, Colorado College (Colorado Springs), effective 
June 30. 


The following faculty members, Michigan State Col- 
lege, are serving as consultants in the establishment 
of Brazil’s first school of business administration (Sao 
Paulo) : Karl A. Boedecker, professor of business ad- 
ministration; Fritz B. Harris, assistant professor of 
industrial engineering; and Ole §. Johnson, assistant 
professor of marketing. Leonard H. Rall, professor 
of finance, will become a member of the group in July. 


Coming Events 


National Education Association Convention, New 
York City, June 27-July 2. 


Conference on Oriental-Western Literary and Cul- 
tural Relations, Indiana University, June 28-July 2. 


The fourth annual meeting of the California Confer- 
ence for Teachers of Mathematics, University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles), July 6-16. Obtain additional 
information from Clifford Bell, Mathematics Exten- 
sion, University of California, Los Angeles 24. 


Recent Deaths 


Joseph Alexander Leighton, 83, former chairman, 
department of philosophy, Ohio State University, 
May 19. 


Frank Palmer Speare, 85, founder and president 
emeritus, Northeastern University (Boston, Mass.), 
May 29. 


June 12, 1954 


Officers include Noel P. Gist, chairman, department 
of sociology, University of Missouri; Erling Hunt, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Robert C. 
Weaver, executive director, John Hay Whitney Foun- 
dation; and Alfred S. Romer, curator, Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Museum of Comparative Zoology—all vice- 
presidents, Edwin H. Wilson, executive director, 
American Humanist Association, is secretary. 


Charles Digory Brokenshire, 69, dean emeritus, 
School of Religion, Bob Jones University (Greenville, 
S. Car.), May 29. 


RECENT) : ; . 


BUCHANAN, WILLIAM, anp HADLEY CANTRIL, 
How Nations See Each Other. Pp. 220. University of 
Illinois Press, Urbana, 1953. $5.00. 

® 

CHAUCER, GEOFFREY. The Canterbury Tales. Trans- 

lated by R. M. Lumiansly. Pp. 482. 95 cents. HAM- 

LIN GARLAND. Main-Travelled Roads: Six Missis- 

sippi Valley Stories. Pp. 185. 75 cents. ROBERT 

LOUIS STEVENSON. The Master of Ballantrae. 

Pp. 273. Rinehart & Co., New York 16. All 

1954. 


75 cents. 


* 
COMMAGER, HENRY STEELE. Freedom, Loyalty, 
Dissent. Pp. 155. Oxford University Press, New 
York 11. 1954. $2.50. 
° 
CREMIN, LAWRENCE A., DAVID A. SHANNON, Aanp 
MARY EVELYN TOWNSEND. A History of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Pp. 289. Columbia 
University Press, New York 27. 1954. $4.25. 
° 


EDMONDS, WALTER D. (editor). Drums Along the 
Mohawk, by Hope Brewer. Pp. 540. Illustrated. 
$2.64. GLENN HOLDER (adapter). Ben-Hur, by 
Lew Wallace. Pp. 277. Illustrated. $2.20. VERA 
O’HARA (adapter). Men of Iron, by Howard Pyle. 
Pp. 284. Illustrated. $2.08. LOU P. BUNCE (edi- 
tor). Penrod, by Booth Tarkington. Pp. 271. $2.40. 
Globe Book Co., New York 10. All 1954 editions. 

DAVID MEAD, and WIL- 

LIAM CHARVAT. Prentice-Hall Handbook for Writ- 

ers. Second edition. Pp. 544. Prentice-Hall, New 

York 11. 1954. $2.95. 
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FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


I wm, 
Secondary ry A \" College 
Elementary 


University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walaut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 
Penaypacker 5-1223 

















YOU CAN'T PREDICT 


just what economic conditions will 
exist during the next 20 to 50 years. 


That’s why many educators are attempting to pro- 
tect the purchasing power of their retirement dol- 
- st 6uearhaat aia aiemmmaaieinins: 


This plan permits a portion of annuity premiums 
ested stocks 


teed fixed dollar income provided by TIAA. 


For full information on this new approach 
to retirement income, just write TIAA-CREF. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
— 0 — 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 














THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request, 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 


' Functions, and Activities 





aaa: 70 FIFTH AVENUE 








NEW! 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY, 
Second Edition 


By FRANCIS J. BROWN, Staff Associate with 
the American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


New Features in the Second Edition: 


e Up-to-date research and statistical data, 
including projections of school and col- 
lege enrollments. 


e Extensive use of graphs, replacing many 
of the tables in the previous edition. 


e New material throughout the book, point- 
ing up more clearly the problems of the 
in-service educator. 


700 pages 55%” x 834” Published March 1954 


SCHOOL BOARDS: Their Status, 


By CHARLES EVERAND REEVES 


Containing what is believed to be the first 
really complete treatment of the nature and 
functions of school education boards, this 
text shows how school boards can be effec- 
tive instruments for bettering public schools 
and gaining community support. 


Board members are given explicit sug- 
gestions for determining policies for the 
management and operation of schools and 
in fulfilling their function as liaison be- 
tween the community and the schools. 


368 pages 554” x 834” Published March 1954 


Send for Your Copies Today 





NEW YORK 11, N.Y 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 





